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CHAPTER I 




DYIKG WORDS. — THROUGH LIFE AND BEYOND. 

HE words themselves are simple enough, 
but like many other simple words, they 
have a comprehensive meaning. 

Through Life and Beyond! 

Stiirrang the words in the ears of Tom Gordon 
as he leaned his head upon his hands. Yes ! 
the words seemed still spoken to him, although 
the lips which had uttered them were closed 
for ever. 

Through Life and Beyond! 

The words were written on the fly-leaf of his 
bible; but the fond mother whose hand had 
traced them was now lying cold in death. 

Yes ! they were but a few simple words, but to 
that sorrow-stricken youth how full of meaning. 
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Raising his head, Tom Gordon looked round the 
room. It was a large well-furnished parlour, in- 
deed, none other than the best room of Ingle Farm. 
In a large old-fashioned arm-chair sat a girl of ten 
years and a boy of seven. She had clasped him 
in her arms, and though • her ^y^s were red with 
weeping, she had dried her tears, locking them in 
her own bosom, that she might soothe her sobbing 
brother. 

Had it been a case of danger instead of grief, 
she would have rushed to this very boy for support, 
and he would at once have been her protector; 
but now, when both were bowed down by a great 
sorrow, he turns to her for comfort, and how natur- 
ally she takes the place of comforter. Woman's 
rights ! surely this is one of them ; for what 
prouder position can she hold than that of con- 
soler in the hour of affliction. 

It was a touching picture — the little black-eyed, 
tear-stained face of Jenny Gordon bending over 
her weeping brother, Jack. 

On the hearth-rug, his head buried in the shaggy 
coat of a great shepherd dog, lay Harry, a boy of 
eleven years. His grief had been terrible to be- 
hold in its first intensity, and only the strong arms 
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of his elder brother could tear him from the bed 
on which lay his dead mother ; but now, even the 
subdued moaning which had succeeded the first 
outburst of grief had subsided, and as he slept, 
only the low sob told of the past storm. 

By the window, with her little nose pressed close 
to a pane of glass, sat Annie, not crying loudly 
or even sobbing, but sitting very quietly and allow- 
ing the tears to rain down her cheeks, and drop 
unheeded upon her black dress. 

At the table, playing with a minature railway, 
sat Nelly, a baby girl of three years. A careless 
observer would have thought no cloud had ever 
settled on that fair brow, and that she was too 
intent upon her occupation of fixing the toy train 
to trouble about anything around her. But it was 
not so, she missed the petting and caressing she 
was accustomed to receive from all her brothers 
and sisters. 

Jack had sobbed himself to sleep, and Jenny 
laid him gently back, then tried to steal on tiptoe 
to her own bed-room, and ease her heart by weep- 
ing alone. Already her hand was on the door, 
when baby's voice pleaded, 

"* Tum and fits Nelly's tain." 
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It was very, very hard work just then, so hard, 
that the little heart for one moment rebelled. It 
was not the first time she had tried to steal away, 
and indulge herself in weeping. 

In that first sad hour of bitter bereavement, 
when the others had thrown themselves in a 
paroxysm of sorrow upon the bed which contained 
all that was left to them of their mother, weeping 
aloud, even then, when the troubled heart seemed 
bursting with its heavy load of grief, she had 
nerved herself to bear her sorrow in silence, that 
she might comfort the others. 

Again, on their return from seeing their dead 
mother taken to her last resting-place, we have 
seen how she had forgotten self again, while bend- 
ing over Jack's neck she whispered words of com- 
fort in his ear. And now, when the pent-up agony 
seemed as if it would no longer be controlled, she 
steals silently along, but halts at sound of that 
baby voice, '* Tum and fits Nelly's tain," surely we 
may forgive her if she refuses to return. She has 
opened the door, when baby, her little bosom 
swelling, and lip quivering, cries out, 

" Nelly go ask ma to tum." 

Gently closing the door Jenny turned back, and 
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seating herself by baby's side began to play with 
her. None could have told, from her manner, 
what it cost her to sit there so resignedly, placing 
the toys in a position she knew would best please 
her sister; returning the innocent laugh with as 
innocent and sweet a smile ; in no way betraying 
what she was suffering both bodily and mentally. 

At this moment Mrs. George Gordon, aunt to 
the children, entered the room, and seeing Jenny 
amusing herself, as she thought, began to upbraid 
her with a want of feeling. Jenny, who was very 
sensitive, opened her lips to ^\w^ an indignant 
denial to the charge, but was stayed by Nelly 
clasping her fat arms round her neck and saying, 

" Nelly love Jenny." 

Returning the kiss, and giving the child a pic- 
ture book, she rose to go, when, as she passed Tom 
he drew her to him and kissed her forehead. This 
was quite sufficient reward for the self-denying girl. 
Baby had seemed to understand her ; Tom did ; 
and better, far better than all, she knew God 
would. 
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CHAPTER II. 




J E N N Y*S PRAYER. 

!OM Gordon looked round the room and 
through the window into the well-stocked 
farmyard of which he was now the owner. 
In one short month, death had snatched from him 
both father and mother. 

"Tom!*' said his father, a few hours before his 
death, " Tom ! I leave you in charge of all for 
your poor mother. She will take care of the 
children, but you must take care of her." 

Tom was a good son, and well he tried to fulfil 
the trust reposed in him by his father ; but death 
claimed his mother now, and when the dews of 
death were settling on her brow, she drew him to 
her, saying, 

" Tom ! thou hast been a great blessing to me. 
Thy father wished thee to have the farm at my 
death ; promise me thou wilt be father and mother 
too, to my poor little ones." 
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" Mother ! " said Tom, " be at peace, I will be as 
a father to them. I will see they are so taught 
that they shall pass through life as you yourself 
would wish to see them." 

" Oh ! but beyond, Tom ! shall I meet them 
beyond V* 

*' Mother ! I will try," was all he could say. 

"Tom \" she faintly whispered some three hours 
afterwards, "remember, through life and beyond^ 

Well might Tom Gordon look around. It was 
not the responsibility of the farm that alarmed him, 
he was well used to the work — but when his eye3 
rested on the figures of those five orphan children, 
and he thought on the promise given to his dying 
mother, that he would not only do his best to teach 
them for this life, but also for the one beyond ; well 
might he clasp his hands and pray for strength. 

It was now six in the evening, the hour when 
Mrs. Gordon had been accustomed to assemble all 
the children round her, and opening her bible read 
a few verses of a chapter to them, followed by a 
short prayer. 

How they had loved this hour. Truly the chiU 
drefCs hour — and she had always let them take it 
in turns to choose the hymn for the evening. 
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Tom would have sliirked this duty to-night, if 
he had dared, but as he saw each little form draw 
up to its accustomed place by the fire ; some on 
their stools, others on the hearth-rug ; he took his 
father's chair. There was, however, one vacant 
place, it was a rocking chair. It did not long re- 
main empty, for Jenny slipped from her stool, and 
and quietly pushing it under the table, took her 
mother's chair, and, opening the book began to 
read. 

After the few verses she looked up at Tom, but 
he was gazing into the fire. 

A painful silence now reigned around. Tom 
was thinking of his mother's dying words, thinking 
the farm was a good one, and it would well keep 
all the children, therefore he should not find much 
difficulty in having them brought up as his mother 
wished they should be ; but he could see no help 
the farm would be to him in preparing for the life 
beyond. 

Still he thought — and still the children looked 
for some one to pray. Jenny was greatly per- 
plexed. She thought once she would read a 
prayer — then she doubted if she could choose a 
right one. The children still waited, and Tom still 
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thought, unmindful of anything around. At length 
gliding from her chair upon her knees, and holding 
up her clasped hands, she said, 

• 

" Gentle Jesus, meek and mild. 
Look upon a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity, 
Suffer me to come to Tliee." 

Mechanically, Tom had fallen on his knees, and 
now his face was radiant with joy ; for sure there 
was no difficulty in the case. 

Jenny had but repeated the children's prayer, 
but it had taught him all he had been yearning to 
know. Surely he had but to look to Jesus for help. 
Again and again he repeated the words to himself, 
"Gentle Jesus, meek and mild," until he felt the 
gentle Saviour was looking on him with pitying 
eyes. And had he not that Saviour's own words 
to encourage him to repeat again and again the 
last line, 

" Suffer me to come to Thee." 

for had He not said, 

" Suffer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 
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Never was spring of water more welcome to the 
parched traveller in the burning desert, than this 
little prayer to the troubled youth. 

Rising to his feet, he kissed his sister ; and 
although she did not know the exact reason of his 
doing so, yet she felt she had done something to 
please him. 

Jenny had no difficulty about the Hymn, she 
chose their favourite. 

" Here we suffer grief and pain. 
Here we meet to part again, 
In heaven we part no more. 
Oh ! that wiU be joyful" 
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CHAPTER III. 




SEPTEMBER TWENTIETH. 

|0M Gordon and his young family of bro- 
thers and sisters, had settled down once 
more to their usual routine of duties and 
pleasures. They had not forgotten their departed 
parents ; neither did they mourn as those who have 
no hope of meeting again. The farm was in a 
flourishing condition. 

Tom was sincerely attached to the children, but 
his pet and chief care was the little Nelly. He was 
never too weary, when the day's toil was ended, 
to nurse her, and could their father and mother 
have returned some evening, they would have been 
both pleased and astonished, to see how naturally 
both Tom and Jenny adapted themselves to the 
post of guardians. With what care Tom watched 
over them, how in the evening he would read to 
them, or join in some of their games. 
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Jenny too, had taken upon herself all the respon- 
sibility of a mother to the little Nelly, she must see 
her safely placed in her cot every night, and care- 
fully washed and dressed every morning, before 
leaving for school. Even her wax doll had been 
given up — she could spare no time now to dressing 
inanimate dolls. She had got a live one to attend 
to, one who knew how to soil her pinafore and 
socks, whose silken curls required much care and 
attention, and, more important than all, whose little 
body held an immortal soul, that must either be 
saved or lost for ever ! 

Jenny knew all this, and she loved the orphan 
baby with a love she had never felt before. 

Twelve months had passed, bringing us again to 
the twentieth of September, the anniversary of 
their mother's death. 

Each child sat in the same place it had occupied 
one year ago, Jenny at Tom*s request read the 
same chapter, and prayed the same prayer, and 
they thought of the loved ones gone before, as they 
sang the little hymn. 

"1 do hope we shall always sing this hymn 
together on this evening," murmured Jenny, more 
to herself than aloud. 
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" Oh ! we cannot do that," said Jack, whose 
sharp ears had caught every word ; " for when I 
am a sailor, I could not get here." 

"Don't be a sailor, Jack," said Annie, edging 
nearer to her favourite brother, '* I shall always be 
thinking you are getting drowned." 

"You must not fancy anything of the sort," 
said the fearless boy, " I never bother about such 
things." 

"Shall you really go for a sailor?" enquired 
Jenny. 

. " I hope so," answered he, looking anxiously at 
his brother Tom. 

" Well," said Harry, " we might not be able to 
meet together every year, but we can all sing it on 
this nighty at the same hour, let us be where we 
may." 

" Oh ! yes," said Jenny, " and those who can, 
must always come home and sing it together." 

"I like that arrangement," said Tom, "so re- 
member, lads, wherever we may be, we sing our 
hymn on this night, and all who can must meet at 
home ; so recollect the date, it is the Twentieth of 
September'* 
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" May Nellie come home," said the little house- 
hold pet, looking at her beloved Tom. 

*'I should think you may, my pretty pet," re- 
plied he, hugging her to his breast 

"Jenny bring Nellie," said she, looking now at 
her sister. 

Of course Jenny had to jump up and kiss her 
now. 

" You dear little thing," exclaimed she between 
each kiss, " Jenny will always bring you." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PALLING AWAY. 




EN years have now elapsed, since we last 
spent an evening with the inmates of 
Ingle Farm. 

Many changes have occurred in the meantime, 
but only one of them relates to our story. 

Jenny had finished her education, and was form- 
ally installed as her brother's housekeeper. 

Harry is working with Tom on the farm. 

Were I only writing this little book to amuse 
you, my young friends, I might well devote the 
next few pages to a description of the personal 
appearance of this boy. 

I could dwell upon the fair silky curls, over- 
shadowing the broad white brow. 

The finely chiselled features, the bright blue 
eyes, shaded by the silken lashes. But as all these 
—whatever the advantages of beauty may do for 
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us through life, will not assist us one bit in 
reaching the promised land beyond. I must pass 
them over, and tell you, that his good temper, and 
genial disposition made him a universal favourite. 

Jack — the light hearted, laughter loving Jack, 
had been allowed to join the crew of the ship 
^ Thunder," and was now on his first voyage. 

Jenny was looking more than usually serious 
on this night. Many things had occurred within 
the past'twelve months, to cause her uneasiness. 

Her brother Tom — the brother she had hitherto 
looked upon as perfect — had sadly fallen away of 
late — sometimes staying away from home whole 
nights together. At others he would return, ac- 
companied by such companions, as he would not— 
or dared not, introduce to his sisters. 

And though Jenny would retire to her own room 
— the jingling of glasses, intermingled with the 
boisterous laughter, and deep toned oaths, drove 
sleep from her weary eyes, and gave her intense 
pain. Not that Tom was ever unkind; nothing 
could be more tender and affectionate, than his 
treatment of the children. So it was not for herself 
she troubled, it was for Tom — the dearly loved 
Tom. 
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Sometimes she would listen for the sound of the 
departure of his profligate companions, then steal- 
ing down stairs on tip-toe, would listen with 
bated breath at the door of the room, then, when 
the heavy breathing of Tom told her that he whom 
she sought was there, she would go back to her 
own room, and on her bended knees pray God to 
preserve him. 

Once she ventured to push open the door and 
look in — ^the table was strewn with cards, tumblers, 
(some of which were broken), clay pipes, and ends 
of cigars. Here and there was an overturned chair. 
The fire had burned out, adding additional gloom, 
where all looked so desolate. All this, Jenny saw 
at a glance, but it was not such things as these, 
Which she had so often seen when coming down 
early in the morning, that caused her cheek to 
blanch, and lips to quiver. It was the figure in the 
arm chair, his hair hanging in disorder over his 
forehead, his hands tightly grasping the stem of a 
broken glass, his shirt front discoloured by the 
liquor he had been incapable of holding steadily to 
his lips. 

She saw he was drunk, although sleeping. 

With one bound she reached his side, and clasp- 
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ing him with frantic earnestness round the neck, 
kissed his hot lips, cheek, and brow. 

Up to this moment, she had been accustomed to 
look to him for a brother's kiss, but now she saw he 
was fallen so low, as to be incapable of moving 
from his chair. 

The one feeling which prevailed over fear, shame, 
or despair, was love. Again she drew his head to- 
wards her, and stroked the disordered hair to some- 
thing like its usual order. Opening his eyes, he 
seemed for one moment startled into something like 
shame that his pure-minded sister should see him 
thus, and he made an attempt to walk. It was fruit- 
less ; the staggering step, and unmeaning laugh, told 
the fond sister too plainly, that he was deeply intoxi- 
cated, and that he was, if not a confirmed drunkard, 
at least hastening on the road to become one. 

So, on this evening, September 20th, Jenny 
looked troubled, for the hour they had agreed 
upon to always meet together (those who were not 
at too great a distance), and sing was approaching ; 
she so feared, Tom would forget It was with a 
sigh of relief, she turned from looking at the clock. 

It still wanted five minutes of the time, so he 
might not have forgotten it. Only one moment 
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now, air were assembled, Jenny would not get the 
Bible out yet. Hush ! the clock strikes six, she 
can delay no longer, six was the hour. Ah ! a foot- 
step in the kitchen, yes ! it is, it is Tom Gordon. 
He is not drunk, but he has been drinking. 

Never mind ! Jenny's sigh seems to say, he has 
not forgotten the night. 

Poor Tom Gordon ! ! ! 
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CHAPTER V. 




THE queen's shilling. 

NGLE village was a very large one, indeed 
more like a small town than village, there 
were several shops, besides public -houses 
in it, and just now, all the shop windows held gay 
looking hand-bills, announcing the fact of an ex- 
cursion train to London, there and back for one 
fare. The temptation was too great for those who 
could afford it, and for many who could not. 

Tom Gordon read one of the bills in the bar of 
the Red Lion, his favourite public-house, and, as 
he had not had a holiday for a long time, he and 
his boon companions agreed to avail themselves of 
this opportunity, to see all the wonders of the 
great city, on such cheap terms. 

Tom's arrangements with Harry were soon 
made about the management of the farm in his 
absence, and the day for leaving home arrived. 



\ 
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He had turned once more to impress a few 
things upon Harry, who stood laughing at the 
gate, to give his sisters one more look, and press 
his pet Nelly (who is now a big girl of more, than 
thirteen years) once more to his heart 

"111 bring you a beautiful present from Lon- 
don," said he, giving her a final kiss. 

The tears started to her eyes, but she laughed 
them away ; he looked behind, waving his hand. 

Ah, Tom ! little dost thou think that ere thoa 
meet that fair young creature again, those damask 
cheeks will be washed again and again by tears 
of anguish, shame, and despair! 

But we must not anticipate, we must be content 
to follow Tom to London, where he and his gay 
companions arrived the same day. 

The first few days of Tom's visit were spent 
Very pleasantly attending all those places of 
amusement for which London is so famous to 
country people. Would Tom had bfeen satisfied 
with this, but alas ! the demon of drink had again 
taken possession of him, and the last few days 
were spent in rioting and drunkenness. 

Two and two he and his companions sallied 
forth, , none of them too drunk to know what 
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they were doing, but in that state of semi- 
intoxication when they were able to commit any 
indiscretion, and fancy it good fun. 

Crossing Whitehall they went towards the 
Horse Guards, and meeting one of the bright- 
coated, glittering helmeted dragoons, George 
Anson, (whose arm was linked in Tom's) sud- 
denly stopped, and proposed they all enlisted. 

"Would it not be jolly fun,*' said he, "to go 
back and startle all the Ingle folks with our gay 
uniforms." 

"No, no;" said Tom, "you may please your- 
self, but no soldiering for me." 

On they went, laughing and chatting gaily. 

Entering the first gin palace in their road, they 
saw more Dragoons, besides several Hussars ; 
amongst the number a sergeant, who soon made 
himself very popular among our young country 
friends, by his affable manners, and the number 
of stories he had to tell, chiefly in praise of a 
soldier's life. 

Enough! the four young men laughed, talked, 
drank, and finally enlisted. 

Yes! Tom Gordon took the Queen's shilling. 

Out of the four young men only three passed^ 
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the necessary examination. George Anson was 
not up to the standard. 

So Tom Gordon was now a soldier. There 
were still two clear days before he had to join his 
regiment, which was stationed in Ireland. Yet, 
much as his heart yearned to spend a few hours 
with the children at home, he dare not trust him- 
self to do so. 

"No;" said he to himself, " Saunders will keep 
the farm all right, till Harry is old enough to 
take the entire charge. Jack is at sea. Jenny and 
Annie will take care of our pet," and at thought of 
her his lip quivered with suppressed emotion, 
which he dared not show, surrounded as he was 
by so many gay companions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OFF TO THE WARS. 




T this time there was a quarrel between the 
Russians and Turics, in which quarrel 
there was every probability of England 
taking part. Tom's regiment was first on the list 
for foreign service, so, if war broke out, they would 
be sure to ^o. 

It is not my purpose here, to dwell upon the life 
led by Tom in barracks. I do not like to follow 
him to the canteen ; as, time after time, he was to 
be found there, drinking whenever he could get it, 
his oaths as loud as any of the others. I cannot 
bear to see one I have so cared for, as I have cared 
for Tom Gordon, passing through life like this. 

I cannot help thinking of the beyond his poor 
fond mother w^as so earnest in impressing on his 
mind, neither is it my purpose here to follow Tom 
and his regiment, step by step to the Crimean war, 
where he had barely time to complete his drill, be- 
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fore they were sent out I must leave all that for 
Tom to tell himself in a future book. 

How, seated upon the damp ground, the grey 
mists of early morning encircling them, their only 
breakfast a drink of water and piece of biscuit 
Or, on horseback, in the rear of the Allied Army, 
yet near enough to feel the effects of the murderous 
fire of the Russians. Awaiting the order to advance, 
as cannon balls and other deadly missiles poured 
down, scattering death and destruction amongst 
them. Through the dread Crimean winter, as under 
the canvas tent, which could not screen them froni 
the fierce winds and driving rain, many succumbed. 

Or, as muzzle to muzzle, and hand to hand, with 
the powerful enemy they fought their way step by 
step, and inch by inch, to death or victory. Reck- 
lessly rushing on through life to that beyond^ every 
thought or care of which he had cast from him. 

No letter was ever penned by him to the anxious 
ones at home. He was like one, who, madly rush- 
ing to the edge of a precipice, knows it is certain 
death beyond, yet hurries forward, never once 
stopping in his headlong course to consider if there 
is not time to turn back and be saved. 

In the meantime Jenny had, through George 
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Anson, been made aware of the step her brother 
had taken. I need not harrow the feelings of my 
young friends, by pourtraying her sorrow when she 
heard the news. 

She tried to think of him in his gay regimentals, 
and to fancy how proud she should be of her two 
brothers when they returned ; one, perhaps a 
Colonel, the other a Captain. Poor Jenny ! Much 
as she had loved these two brothers, she was soon 
compelled to forget them in her anxiety about 
Nellie, who, being on a visit with her Aunt Gordon, 
resident in a large garrison town, had the misfor- 
tune to meet with a rich and profligate man named 

Sir B^— • R , who made the poor girl believe 

that he loved her better than did her friends at 
home, and ended by persuading her to leave her 
brother and sisters, and go with him to Paris, pro- 
mising to marry her when they arrived there. 

Unfortunate Nellie ! not to know that if he had 
really loved her, and intended to marry her, he 
would not have induced her to do wrong by de- 
ceiving her dear sister Jenny, who had been so good 
to her. However, she was persuaded to go with 
this wicked man, first writing a letter to Jenny, 
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telling her what step she had taken, and begging 
her's and Harry's forgiveness. 

I do not think she would have been so ungrateful 
to this kind sister, could she have slipped in unseen 
with her letter, and seen its effect upon Jenny, 
Crouching on her knees in the furthest comer of 
the room, the fatal letter in her hands, she sobbed 
in bitter anguish ; while Annie hid her scalding 
tears in her apron. 

Poor, Harry, too, when he came in from work, 
bowed his head upon the table, and cried aloud. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF HOME. 




ONTHS passed away, bringing us to the 
twentieth of September, 1854. Every 
effort had been made by the distressed 
family to recover their lost sister Nellie, without 
success. All they could learn was, that she had 

lived with Sir B R for some time in great 

splendour, until he deserted her; then she had 
fallen lower and lower, taking at last, to drown her 
sorrows, to drinking, so the twentieth of September 
had come round once more, and she still missing. 

On this day the battle of the Alma was fought. 
The day is waning, the roll-call has been called, 
with many a familiar name unanswered — among 
the rest Tom Gordon's. He had last been seen 
defending himself against the combined attack of 
three Russians. 

It was now evening. Those of Tom's comrades, 
who had escaped in battle, rolled themselves in 
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their blankets and tried to sleep. In vain ! The 
excitement of the day, added to the loss of their 
companions in arms, drove sleep from their aching 
eyes. 

" Poor Tom Gordon," said one ; " I wonder if he 
still lives." " Impossible," said another, ** for when 
I last saw him, he was surrounded by the enemy." 

All this time Tom was lying wounded and insen- 
sible on the battle-field ; his horse, which had been 
shot from under him, lying dead by his side. The 
ground all around was strewn with the dead and 
dying. Recovering a little from his faintness, he 
tried to rise, but the wounds he had that day re- 
ceived rendered the attempt fruitless, so he was 
fain to rest his head upon his dead horse, and wait, 
as patiently as his wounds and faintness would Jet 
him, the arrival of those who had been sent off to 
remove the wounded and bury the dead. 

; Strange as it may seem, neither the awful car^ 
nage and slaughter, in which he had participated, 
nor the sad groaning of the wounded, as they 
writhed in their death agony, nor the pain of his 
own wounds, caused him in this hour such bitter 
agony as recollections of home. He lived over again 
the scene between his dying mother and himself. 
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In fancy he saw her face, still turned on him so 
wistfully, and imagination lent her aid in whisper- 
ing in his ear her dying words, ^^ Remember ^ Through 
Life and Beyond,* and the memory of that hour 
wrung from his parched lips a cry of bitter anguish 
and despair, as the conviction forced itself upon 
him, that he had neglected his duty, broken the 
promise given to his mother, besides setting a bad 
example to those younger than himself, many of 
whom lay cold and stiff around him. 

Tossing his arms above him in the energy of 
despair, he, involuntarily tried to pray. Im- 
possible!! He, who had so long neglected to 
pray, could not find words at a moment's notice. 
Never mind ; he could fall back upon the children's 
prayer ; he had not forgotten that. 

** Gentle Jesus, meek and mUd," 

prayed the wounded soldier, then when the prayer 
was finished, came the tremulous voice of the now 
comparatively happy Tom, singing the favourite 
hymn — 

** Here we suffer grief and pain." 

And, as the bleak cold wind bore it along the 
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distant plains, grim soldiers paused in their sad 
task of burying the dead, and joined in singing — 

" Oh ! that wiU be joyful." 

"This IS the twentieth of September," said an 
old soldier in answer to a question put to him. 

Tom heard it, and scalding tears forced their 
way down his cheeks, as recollections of home 
rushed over him, picturing the circle round the 
fire, and he knew he had, without intending it, 
kept the anniversary as the loved ones at home 
would keep it 
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CHAPTER VII I. 



WRECKED. 




ACK, who had always been ambitious to 
lead a sailor's life, was, as I before said, 
(although with great reluctance,) allowed to 
follow the bent of his inclinations. 

For the first few days he was unable to work, 
owing to sea sickness, and not until he became 
accustomed to the motion of the vessel could he 
even hold up his aching head. When at last he 
found his " sea legSy' as the old sailors termed it, 
he felt less wretched. 

But, disappointed as Jack was in his new calling, 
(for the reality fell far short of the ideal), he did 
not give way to grieving or repining. He had 
begged of Tom to allow him to follow this life, and 
now, instead of giving way to despair, he made a 
brave determination to do his duty. So he soon 
learnt his profession. Not that he did not often 
think of home, he knew very well that, as the old 
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saying has it, " What can't be cured, must be en- 
dured." So he nerved himself to be cheerful, if he 
could not feel happy. 

They were a sad hardened set amongst whom 
his lot was cast, but somehow Jack always found an 
opportunity to pour forth one short prayer every 
night and morning. What shifts he was put to to 
accomplish this ; what sneers and gibes to bear, I 
am almost afraid to tell you, but that good temper 
of his soon disarmed all their illnature, and before 
he had been on board two months he was a general 
favourite. No lad or man on board the Thunder 
so fond of a joke as Jack Gordon ; he was always 
ready to join in any legitimate fun ; no laugh so 
merry as his. Only in two things would he never 
join, that was, to taste spirituous liquors and to swear. 
Of course, when his shipmates found that he was 
not to be either frightened, teased, or coaxed into 
either of these things, they gradually ceased to 
annoy him, many of them even refraining from 
taking an oath in his presence — so much for the 
power of example. 

Much as I should like to follow Jack as step by 
step he rose higher and higher in the estimation of 
all connected with the ship, I must refrain from 
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doing so. Our task now is to find him out on the 
twentieth of September, 1854, on the same day, 
and at the same hour when Tom lay wounded on 
the battle-field. 

On that day the sun had risen with unusual brilli- 
ancy, but the suspicious appearance of the horizon 
drew from many an old sailor a^ prophecy of a 
storm. As the day wore on the wind howled dis- 
mally through the rigging. Then came several 
claps of thunder, each accompanied by vivid flashes 
of lightning. Higher and higher ran the sea, 
causing the ship to pitch frightfully as the sea 
furiously lashed her sides. 

Higher and higher rose the waves, and more 
fiercely blew the wind. A tremendous sea had just 
struck the ship, carrying all in its way before it, 
when the man on the look out reported breakers 
a-head ! 

Twenty minutes later the vessel struck upon a 
ledge of rocks, beyond which was a desert island. 

Such was the force of the waves that they ex- 
pected the ship to go down every minute. Still 
the gale continued. 

Some who attempted to reach the land by swim- 
ming, were drowned before they could reach the 
shore. Many were dashed to pieces on the rocks. 
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A few, amongst whom were the Captain and 
Jack, still clung to the ship, which was fast going 
to pieces. 

And now, as the sun was sinking, the storm 
abated. 

They tried the boat, but found it would not live 
in such a surf. 

The sea still lashed itself, and the wind moaned, 
as if in sullen anger at the escape of its victims. 

Hark ! to that cry, 'tis the despairing cry of one 
who but yesterday was boasting of what he should 
do on the morrow ; and now, see — ^he sinks to rise 
no more. The Captain saw the struggling form 
and heard the cry, and he closed his eyes, anxious 
to shut out the painful sight. 

Another voice may be heard now. 'Tis the 
voice of Jack in prayer. Then, clearly and dis- 
tinctly came the words of the little hymn — 

"Oh! that will be joyful.'' 

The Captain turns to look, and seeing the boy 
with clasped hands and eyes turned heavenwards 
still singing, asks who it is that can sing at such a 
time. 

"Why, it's Jack Gordon, to be sure, sir," answered 
an old sailor. " He's been a singing it all day ; 
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an I niver seed a lad look as happy as that lad 's 
done all through this storm." 

"Oh! that will be joyful," floated over the 
troubled waves ; and the ship went down, carry- 
ing with it its living freight. 

Jack clung to a spar, and after drifting about for 
some time, and giving up all hope of being saved, 
was seen and taken up by a Yankee vessel, the 
Captain of which took him on board, and when 
Jack was recovered, landed him, at his own request, 
at the first port they touched. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 

N the same day that the events happened 
which we have recorded in the last two 
chapters, a bright fire was burning in 
the parlour grate at Ingle farm, for the day had 
been wet and unusually cold. 

Chairs and stools were placed in a circle, as was 
the custom on this evening. 

The circle is larger, for Harry has brought a 
wife to the farm, and they have a little boy. 
Annie too is married, and has arrived with her 
husband. 

Jenny Gordon's sweet pensive face tells but too 
plainly of the subdued sorrow within, and the 
tears, long restrained, gushed forth as she looked 
at the three empty chairs. 

Six o'clock strikes. ' 

The rain is driving on the windows in fierce 
gushes. 
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" Gentle Jesus," says the sweet low voice. 

"Gentle Jesus," repeats a voice lower still out- 
side. 

Yes, at the latticed window stands a slight shiver- 
ing form. A white face is pressed close to the 
panes. 

It is Ndly Gordon ! ! ! 

The poor, lost, erring Nelly. She sees her bro- 
ther and sisters, the vacant chairs, the softly falling 
tears of Jenny. 

She has been spending the last few months in 
such scenes of sin attd wickedness that I am un- 
able to paint, and would not if I could. But she 
has come home on this night, drawn hither by 
some irresistible impulse. And fallen though she 
be, she seems unable to resist the impulse of join- 
ing in the little prayer. 

" Here we suffer grief and pain," 

was now sweetly sung by alL Nelly's lips moved, 
though she was not singing; but scarcely had the 
last notes died away, when a shrill agonized voice, 
which sounded clear above the storm, cried in thril- 
ling tones, 

"May I come too.?" 
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They rushed to the spot from whence the sound 
proceeded, but there was no one. No sign to tell 
from whence that agonized cry had come ; and 
they returned to their places by the fire, compelled 
to believe it was the force of their own imagina- 
tions, for each one confessed himself thinking of 
the first night they sang this hymn, when the little 
one had said, 

"May Nelly come?" 
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CHAPTER X. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 




OM was not long under the care of the 
regimental surgeon before he was able to 
return again to his troop. But I cannot 
stay to recount all the heartrending hardships and 
privations endured by Tom and his gallant com- 
rades through the following Crimean winter, but 
must pass on to the time when, peace being pro- 
claimed, they stood upon the deck of the ship — 
Homeward bound. 

As Tom leaned over the side of the ship, the 
quivering muscles of his face showed the working 
of the spirit within. 

Homeward bound ! 

Would the old farm look as it did in days gone 
by } Would Harry welcome him as a brother } 
Would his three sisters be there to receive him } 
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How tardily the hours went by ; how he longed 
to press the loved ones to his heart once again. 

His pet Nellie, would she be much changed ? 
for he had not heard one word of her sad state. 
Thoughts such as these floated through his mind, 
whilst his comrades were exciting themselves as to 
what kind of welcome they should receive from 
their countrymen, after their long absence from 
England, and all the hardships they had endured. 

Yes! Tom's thoughts were of home and its 
inmates. 

It was somewhere about the middle of May, 
when the ship came into Portsmouth harbour. 
Harry and Jenny knew their brother had arrived, 
by a letter received, in which letter Tom had asked 
them if they could afford to send him sufficient 
money to purchase his discharge. 

Only too happy were they to comply with his 
request ; and, the money being sent off at once, 
it was not long before the wanderer came home, 
a sadder, but a wiser man. 

Fierce and terrible was his g^ief when he found 
Nellie missing. What terrible upbraidings racked 
his conscience as he thought, " Had he but been 
true to his promise, she might not have been lost." 
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It was of no avail, all this bitter grief, and these 
tears ; they were useless to bring back the lost one. 

The following month Jack returned home. 

He, too, was tired of a wandering life, and 
anxious to settle down quietly at home. 

And but for the shadow resting on the house, in 
consequence of poor Nellie's absence, they would 
now have been again a happy family. 
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CHAPTER XI. 




THE prodigal's RETURN. 

NEED not tell you, my young friends, 
how pleased Jenny was to have her bro- 
ther safe at home once more. 

Again the twentieth of September has come 
round. It is a fine evening, so fine and warm has 
been the day, that they have allowed the fire to die 
out at Ingle farm. 

They have lingered longer over the tea-table than 
usual,' for Annie and her husband have come to 
stay a week ; Harry, too, is there, with his wife and 
their baby, who, as it stands on a chair at the table, 
playing with a toy, painfully reminds them of their 
own little Nelly, as she once occupied the same 
place. Tom too, and Jack are present. 

Six o'clock strikes. After the little hymn, Tom 
kneels again, the others follow his example, and he 
cries to his God, in very anguish of spirit, that he 
will put it in poor Nellie's heart to come home 
again. 
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Ah ! Tom, look up ; look at that latticed win- 
dow ; see that stricken face leaning so hopelessly 
there. 

It is Nellie ! But they see her not. She turns 
to leave the spot 

See ! ihe reels. ^ One piercing cry and she has 
fallen. 

Jenny reaches the spot. First, she chafes the 
hands, and kisses the poor face ; then Tom gathers 
her in his strong arms, and carries her into the 
house. 

There is joy in Heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth ; and there is joy this night on earth. 

Look at Jenny ! First she laughs a bit, then she 
cries ; she is so happy the prodigal has returned. 

Only Mrs. Harry Gordon saw any objections to 
keeping the poor returned sinner at home. 

" Have you considered well what annoyances 
such a proceeding will bring upon you } You must 
expect many of your friends will turn their backs 
upon you." 

" Never mind," said Jenny, " that will only be 
through life ; I look beyond f* 
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PAUL FENTON 



CHAPTER I. 




** Visions come and go ; 

Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel-lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song." 

H, mother! what a beautiful day this 
has been." 

"Beautiful! why, Paul, you must have 
been dreaming; it has been the dullest, darkest, 
foggiest day in all November. Not one ray of 
sunshine through the whole day. Indeed, I have 
had to work by gaslight since three o*clock this 
afternoon." 

" Three o'clock, mother ! Why that was the 
brightest hour of all," exclaimed Paul Fenton, 
" the sun must have shone brightly then.'* 

Mrs. Fenton looked up from her sewing ; she 
could not always understand the wayward moods, 
as she termed them, of her only boy. 
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She was a good motherly creature, was Mrs. 
Fenton, but not one particle of romance tinged her 
good-nature. She was very practical One thing, 
however, she could understand, her boy was happy 
to-day. Her mother s heart could take that feeling 
home, and the shadow left her face as she saw him 
grope his way round to her side (for Paul Fenton 
was blind) and noted the almost beatific expression 
on the poor sightless face. 

" Mother," said he, having found his way round 
to a seat near her, " it is you who must have been 
asleep and dreaming, for I tell you that it has been 
the brightest day in all my life."' 

''Well, perhaps I have," said she, willing to 
humour him, simply because she saw he really 
meant what he was saying. 

"Yes, mother," continued he, "we have had a 
grand concert to-day." 

'* But," stammered poor Mrs. Fenton, " I do not 
see how that circumstance should make you sup- 
pose the sun was shining brightly." 

" Oh, mother ! you forget your sun is not mine. 
When the glorious sun you speak of shines most 
brightly, I feel most sad; all seems to me most 
gloomy then." 
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"Paul! Paul!" cried the mother, shuddering, 
" do not say so, you must feel it if you cannot see 
it'' 

" Yes, mother, I do feel it, and that is why I feel 
all within me and around me dark, so very dark. 
You may say with the poet — 

** * I love to see at close of day, 

Spread o'er tke hills the sun's broad ray. 

When sinking down the west. 
Robing each cloud in rich attire, 
While half the sky, by his bright fire, 

In gorgeous hues is dressed. 

•' But can I share your enthusiasm ? No ! no ! I 
can but cry with Milton — 

** * I feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revisitest not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray.* 

"I can understand the influence for good it has 
upon all around me. I like to walk upon the soft 
smooth grass, to hear the leaves rustling on the 
trees and waving in the bushes, it sounds to me 
like the soft sweet ripple of the waves as they 
come stealing along the sea shore. I love the 
smell of the mignionette and the roses. I do feel 
that God is good to have surrounded us with every- 
thing that could be desired ; but, mother, I cannot 
feel what others feel. I. can hear you exclaim 

£ 
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when you see a beautiful flower or a fine piece of 
scenery, but / cannot see it, if 1 strain my eyes 
until the strain is painful 

"I can im^^ine from my own fancy what that 
geranium in my bed-room window is like, but my 
geranium is not like yours, mother. When you 
took me to the review last week, I heard a lady 
laugh and say, ' The idea of bringing a blind boy 
to see the review.' Ah ! she little knew how happy 
I was feeling at the moment I had forgotten, 
until she spoke, that people were there to see the 
soldiers go through their evolutions. I thought we 
were all there to hear the birds sing, and listen to 
the band playing such merry tunes." 

" Then you felt grieved after hearing the remark 
from that selfish lady," said Mrs. Fenton. 

" Oh, no ! indeed, mother ; I only felt sorry for 
her if she did not hear the birds sing: besides I do 
not think she was a selfish lady, for the voice was 
soft and tender, she spoke very pityingly, I assure 
you." 

Mrs. Fenton looked puzzled, she could not com- 
prehend this boy of hers. After a short silence 
she said, 

"You have not yet told me, Paul, why your 
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having a concert at school should make you fancy 
it had been a bright sunny day." 

" Why, mother," replied he, in pitying tones, " I 
told you your sun did not shine to me as it did to 
you. There is one thing, and one alone, that I can 
really feel and see and hear. Oh, mother ! if you 
were blind, you would know then why music is 
light and joy to us. Indeed, it seemed to me to- 
day that the sun was shining brightly in the win- 
dows, and we sang so well ; how I wish you had 
been there to hear us. The first part was a selec- 
tion from Spohr's Last Judgment — such music, 
mother ! I never felt so near to God as I did to- 
day. I could well understand how the poet felt 
who wrote those beautiful lines — 

** * Thy glorious face 

Is leaning towards me ; and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 

My being fills with rapture ; waves of thought 

Roll in upon my spirit ; strains sublime 
Break over me imsought 1* 

"And, mother, they do when I am listening to 
music. I seem to get so near to heaven. I can 
realize all the goodness of God to me then. I 
always want to pray afterwards, to thank Him for 
giving me a voice to sing ; and if I dare I would 
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go round and thank every one in the room for 
helping to keep up such an Institution for us, but 
that I dare not do ; so I talk to God instead ; and 
I feel he hears me, and blesses them for me" 
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CHAFER II. 




** The blind boy 's been at play, mother, 
And merry games we had ; 
We led him on our way, mother, 
And every step was glad." — E. Cook, 

OUBTLESS my young readers will like to 
know who Paul Fenton was, therefore it 
will be necessary to go back a few years 
in our story. He was the son of a gardener. An 
accident depriving him of sight at the early age of 
two years, he was almost as unconscious of the 
appearance and colour of surrounding objects as 
though he had been blind from his birth. 

His tastes and desires were all of a far higher 
order than was to be looked for in one born so 
humbly. His father, who was in the employ of 
the Earl of Glenquin, resided in a small cottage 
on his employer's estate. It was a pretty cottage, 
only divided from the noble mansion of the Earl 
by a clear running brook and narrow lane. Here 
Paul was born, reared, and nurtured with the ten- 
derest care. 
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The family of the Earl of Glenquin consisted of 
himself, the Countess, and one only daughter, the 
little Lady Adela. 

Pitying the forlorn condition of the little Paul, 
the Countess had allowed him to be brought to the 
hall every day, there to share with her own child 
all the advantages of masters and governesses, and 
thus it happened Paul Fenton received an educa- 
tion so far above his birth. 

Apt at learning, quick at comprehending, gentle, 
patient, and docile, singularly graceful in manners; 
no wonder he was a favourite with all, especially 
with Adela, who never wearied of describing every- 
thing beautiful to the blind boy. 

Not only was Paul allowed to share with the 
youthful Lady Adela in all the advantages of 
education at the hands of first-class teachers, but 
he dined with her along with her governesses, and 
only in the evening was he allowed to go home, 
mostly accompanied by some one from the hall. 

Thus the early years of Paul Fenton's life passed 
happily and quickly, but peacefully, as passed 
every day to him — he looked forward to Sunday 
as the day of all days. Then, led by his father to 
the small but elegant little church, standing in the 
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rear of the hall, and completely hidden from view 
by the branches of the elm and oak trees and the 
dense shrubbery by which it was surrounded. 
Into this church the ancestors of the present Earl 
had for centuries been brought to rest when their 
earthly toil was ended. Gently pushing aside the 
rich foliage which clustered near the porch, Paul 
would leave hold of his father's hand, and groping 
his way round to the organ loft, take his seat by 
the side of Mademoiselle de Conde, who not only 
played well, but played with both refinement and 
feeling. 

Here, when the fine tones of the organ pealed 
forth in solemn strains, the eyes of tht blind boy, 
blue as an Italian sky, would flash and sparkle 
with rapture, the little fingers would twitch ner- 
vously, while gleams of rapture would light up the 
face with a fire of more than earthly beauty. 

Possessed of a voice of touching sweetness, he 
would join in every hymn, with sightless orbs up- 
turned, hands clasped, until the face rapt as with 
inspiration seemed to approach, with the soft ten- 
der notes, lark -like, nearer and nearer to heaven. 

No vulgar thoughts distracted his attention. 
Other boys of his age might be trifling, some 
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whispering, others talking loudly, while a word or 
even a look, would call forth a smile on the face of 
even a steady, well-behaved boy. Nothing of the 
kind drew the attention of Paul from his singing. 
Even the exertion of finding or keeping his place 
in a book was not required. No ; every hymn was 
familiar to him, thanks to his ever kind friends, 
therefore his soul, free and unfettered by any 
earthly thought, soared upwards, wafted upon the 
wings of melody, seeming to bear its song of joy 
and praise straight to the very gates of heaven. 

Not until the last note of the concluding volun- 
tary was ended, nay, even the last echoing sounds 
died away, would he rise to go. 

Through the fine old park he and his father 
would wend their way, only the expression of in- 
tense rapture which was so plainly depicted in the 
little face, telling of the joy of^ the soul within. 
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CHAPTER HI. 




** Soon after, up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen, drenched with gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore." — Scott, 

lOR five years the life of Paul glided on in 
one unbroken stream of happiness and 
contentment, when a circumstance oc- 
curred, which influenced his whole future life. 
Mounted on a fiery horse, the noble Earl of Glen- 
quin left his statejy mansion one fine morning, ac- 
companied by a numerous train of friends and 
visitors to follow his favourite pastime of hunting. 

Proudly he sat his steed — erect and firm, as the 
youngest of the party — his grey hair tossed here 
and there by every freak of wind, displaying a face 
not only rich in manly grace, but beaniing with 
goodness. No finer specimen of a true English 
nobleman could be found, than the good old Earl 
of Glenquin, loved alike by rich and poor. 

Forward the gay cavalcade proceeded. ' 
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How little thought his young Countess as she 
watched his departure from the flight of steps 
which led to the principal entrance, that ere six 
hours had passed, that fine form would be borne 
back, a piece of lifeless clay — but so it was. 
Thrown from his horse — his neck was broken — ^and 
thus the Countess lost her good husband, and Paul 
Fenton his best friend. 

Too soon the loss of such a master began to be 
felt 

Most of the old servants received their discharge, 
amongst them, Paul's father. 

This was indeed a blow to Paul, not only to 
leave the dear little cottage ; but all those happy 
hours in the school-room, and in the church were 
ended. 

Sobs, not loud, but deep and passionate, wrung 
the slender frame of the sorrow-stricken boy. In 
vain his father reasoned, and his mother remon- 
strated, he could not find one ray of hope in any- 
thing they said. 

Having at length exhausted his tears, he felt for 
his cap ; and quietly stealing out of the house, 
wending his solitary way through the grounds of 
Glenquin — every step of which was now familiar as 
home to him. 
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Round by the park railings he groped his way, 
until attracted by something rubbing itself against 
him. Stooping to feel, his hand encountered the ' 
shaggy head of the dead Earl's favourite hound. 
It knew the boy well, and leaped up to kiss his 
hand. 

" Oh ! Gelet, is it you i poor fellow," cried he, 
clasping the dog round the neck, and once more 
giving way to a fit of uncontrollable grief, which 
the noble animal seemed to understand, for he 
rubbed his head against the boy's face, manifesting, 
by every sign of which he was capable, his deep 
sympathy with his weeping companion. 

Together they walked towards the hall — ^the 
weeping boy, and the stately animal 

Abruptly halting at a side door where he usually 
entered, Paul stayed to wipe away the tears which 
still flowed. 

Bidding farewell to the dog, he ascended by a 
private stair to the school-room, which was a large 
old wainscoted room, with deep bay windows — 
where, crouched in one corner, her face closely 
pressed to the glass, was the little Lady Adela. ^ 
Raising her head upon the entrance of Paul, she 
eagerly rushed forward, and mingled her tears with 
his. 
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Poor Paul tried to check his own tears that he 
might comfort his weeping companiorL 

Mademoiselle De Conde exacted no lessons, but 
left them on this their last day tc^ether. 
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CHAPTER IV, 




** Give me now my lyre ; 

I feel the stirrings of a gift divine ; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine." 

AUL Fenton was, therefore, when we first 
introduced him, living with his parents in 
a small house of one of the many courts 
which abounded in -. 

He had been for the last four months an out- 
door pupil of the Institution for the Blind. 

The same amiable qualities which had so en- 
deared him to his old friends, attracted towards 
him his new ones; and thus Paul had quietly fallen 
into the new life before him. 

We must now pass over two years pf Paul's life, 
during which time he made the best use of his 
advantages. 

He was now admftted an in-door pupil of the 
Institution ; but as the funds were low, each boy, 
when arriving at a certain age, was compelled to 
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work at basket-making, thus helping to maintain 
themselves while receiving the benefits of the In- 
stitution, besides being taught a trade which would 
be to them a means, in after life, of gaining their 
own livelihood. To this work Paul was now set ; 
but he did not like it, no ! so rebellious did he 
sometimes show himself, that Mr. Welbum, the 
superintendent, was obliged, by way of punishment, 
to take him from his favourite music for a time. 
Upon such occasions Paul would pace up and down 
the work-room in a tumult of wild passion. He 
work at common basket-work when he hated it so 
much ! He to be kept at such slow miserable work 
when the same fingers, ran over the keys of the 
pianoforte or organ, could produce sounds of melody 
which filled his inmost soul with ecstacy and rap- 
ture ! He did not know how to make baskets, and 
more than that, he would not know how to make 
them. 

Thus would he pace the room, angry and defiant, 
but at the same time restless and miserable. Some^ 
times one or other of his companions would try to 
reason him out of his fits of obstinacy. 

" You know, Fenton," said Hewson, on one of 
these occasions (he was one of the elder pupils, 
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whose whole life had been spent in the Institution, 
and whose love of music, like Paul's, amounted 
almost to A passion), " you know how foolish it is 
to be so rebellious ; you cannot always be playing, 
we must earn some money if we receive all tho 
benefits of this Institution." 

" But I could earn money if they would allow 
me. Surely those who like making baskets might 
be put to .such work, but I hate it ! I hate it ! I 
would play to them such music ! oh, such music ! 
and I won't believe everybody does not love music 
— ^they must! they must! So why am I kept here.? 
I would rather die !'' cried he, throwing himself upon 
a seat, and groaning aloud. 

" Do not talk so," said Hewson, kindly, " you 
know you are doing wrong." 

" I know all that," cried Paul, vehemently, " and 
why should I try to do right i" 

Hewson was silent, guessing from Paul's manner 
that the wiser plan would be to leave him alone 
until his fit of passion was over; still his heart 
ached for the lad whom he had learned to love so 
dearly, not only because he was generally so gentle 
and affectionate, but because, being a true lover of 
music himself, he could not fail but recognize in 
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his companion a genius of no common order. Still, 
while he pitied, he dare not encourage him in his 
disobedience, which was all the more to be regret- 
ted, as Mr. Welburn, though he exacted the most 
unwavering respect and rigid obedience, was uni- 
formly kind — nay, more, even indulgent. 

Once again Paul paced the room. " Oh ! it is 
too bad ! too bad !" groaned he. *' No light ! no 
hope ! no comfort !" 

" Do not be so desponding, Fenton,"* again plead- 
ed Hewson, moving nearer to his companion, " there 
is at least comfort in knowing that it is our God 
who has thus afflicted us ; and He does all for the 
best." 

" I cannot believe it, Hewson. How can it be 
for the best that I am here in darkness, compelled 
to do a work I detest, when I feel a power within 
me, not of my own kindling, but a power given me 
by God, that raises me above such work as this. 
I want music! then I am happy, oh! so happy! 
So answer me, I say, how can it be for the best 
that I am here V 

" I do not know,'* answered Hewson, sadly and 
tenderly, '* I cannot say why you should be kept 
here whtn you wish to be elsewhere ; I only know. 
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that the gentle Saviour, when kneeling in Geth- 
semane, in that hour of bitter agony and prayer, 
said ' Oh, My Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from Me ; nevertheless, not My will, but Thine 
be done/ Picture Him, Paul, on Calvary's hill, 
surrounded by a maddened crowd, thirsting for 
His blood. Listen- to the taunt, the laugh of scorn, 
even in that dying hour adding another sting to 
His thorn-crowned head. No frown upon that 
bleeding brow, no flash of vengeance from those 
dying eyes, no curse issues from those pallid lips, 
crushing that taunting multitude. No ! ' Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do,* is what 
He says, then bows His head, and dies. And this 
for us, Paul, for our sakes He drained the cup of 
sorrow to the very dregs ; and shall we murmur 
because a few drops of bitterness are mingled in 
our cup } No, Paul, rather let us go to the foot of 
Calvary together, and learn of Him." 

" ril try, Hewson," sobbed the weeping boy, " but 
I am afraid I shall soon forget ; I am not so good 
as you.'' 

" Oh ! yes, Fenton, you may easily be that ; you 
do not know what wicked thoughts rush through 
my mind as I sit here at work, I, too, should like 
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to do nothing all day long but sit at the organ, 
dreaming the hours away ; but it must not be, so I 
wait patiently until God calls me away to join that 
seraph band around His throne." 

" Help me, Hewson, help me to do my duty, 
will you ?" 

" Yes, Paul, I will gladly do all that I can ; but 
it rests with yourself to subdue your proud wilful 
temper." 

With trembling eagerness Paul took up his bas- 
ket, and soon his fingers were busily at work. 

At this moment Mr. Welburn entered the room. 

" Bravo ! Fenton," cried he, in cheery tones, 
"why you are working famously. I am very 
pleased, for I have a great treat in store for you. 
Mr. Garnett, the celebrated pianoforte player and 
composer, is in the town, and I have prevailed upon 
him to come in for an hour or two this evening, so 
you will have an opportunity of hearing some of 
your favourite music played by the composer him- 
self." 

"Tell him, Hewson," cried the lad, excitedly, 
' tell Mr. Welburn I do not deserve such a treat, 
that I have only this moment begun to work." 
' ** Well, well, I guess how it has been," said Mr. 
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Welburn, good-naturedly, "but we will not talk 
about it ; so work away for another half-hour, then 
for a treat." 

One or two tears rolled down the blind boy's 
cheeks, but they were tears of joy and penitence, 
not tears of grief; and when, some three hours 
afterwards, the celebrated Mr. Garnett, with the 
kind unselfish feeling of a noble generous man, 
volunteered to play upon the organ their usual 
evening hymn, no heart, among all the hearts made 
glad that evening, was so light and happy as that 
of Paul Fenton. 
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CHAPTER V. 




"It is summer f it is summer ! how beautiful it looks ; 
There is sunshine on the old grey hills, and sunshine on the brooks; 
A singing bird on every bough,, soft perfumes on the air, 
A happy smile on each young lip, and gladness everjrwhere. " 

M, HowUL 

]NE bright summer day, some three or four 
weeks after the events of the preceding 
chapter, a family group, consisting of a 
gentleman, named Kilburn, [his wife and three 
children ; the eldest, a girl of fifteen — the boys 
respectively, ten and eight ; were assembled in a 
large room of Woodbury Lodge. They were 
busily discussing some subject which called forth 
all the father*s sarcasm, and all the daughter's most 
persuasive powers as a pleader. 

Poor little Annie, she could bear anything better 
than her father's raHlery ; but she knew he loved 
her dearly, so twining her arms round his neck, she 
ventured to continue her request 

" Do, dear papa, say I may fetch the little blind 
boy here to spend a day." 
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" Have you gained your mamma's permission 
for such a wild scheme ?" 

" Yes, papa — dear mamma says she has not the 
slightest objection, only, like you, she fears we 
cannot amuse him ; but I know we can. If nurse 
Walker in her little cottage could find amusement 
for him, surely here, where all is beautiful, there 
would be no difficulty." 

"Nonsense, child — what can a blind lad know 
of beauty } all places are alike to him. Now, if 
you really must do something, take him a plum 
pudding — he will perhaps enjoy that." 

" But, papa, indeed you are mistaken, I thought 
the same once." 

" The idea is too absurd, child, you know I am 
ready at all times to indulge you in any reasonable 
thing, but this whim is too ridiculous." 

" Why Annie, the boy, would mope himself to 
death before the day was over." 

" I think not, papa — you would not say so if you 
had seen him at nurse Walker's the other day — she 
was shewing him a stocking, which she was 
knitting." 

" But, my child, where was the good of shewing 
a blind boy a stocking, or anything else. I repeat 
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my dear, the idea is too ridiculous. They have 
their own books and boards especially adapted for 
the use of the blind ; and I feel convinced we 
should only be making them miserable by bringing 
them away from home." 

" But, papa," urged the little pleader, "could you 
feel happy if you were for ever shut up in one 
place } should you not feel glad if some kind friend 
was to fetch you out sometimes, would it not be a 
treat to hear the sound of fresh voices — ^to breathe 

■ 

the pure fresh air ? you know it would, you dear 
papa — so say we may fetch him to-morrow." 

" Well, as you seem to have set your heart upon 
trying the experiment of amusing a blind boy for 
a whole day, by all means try it ; only do not 
apply to me for assistance when you find yourself 
in a fix.'' 

Annie lost no time in writing to Mr. Welbum 
for permission to have the boy for a day, which was 
readily granted. 

Early the following morning, which rose bright 
and fine, Mrs. Kilburn and the three children were 
at the Institution. Paul had been ready some time, 
so the happy party started for home. 

Paul was in high spirits; his was a nature 
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especially formed for enjoyment Both Mrs. Kil- 
burn and the children were amused at his quaint 
remarks and droll sayings as he walked along with 
them, his arm linked in Frank's. But it was only 
when they arrived at Woodbury that he became 
enthusiastic. First he stopped to inhale the pure 
sweet air, then, as their walk lay through a narrow 
lane, overhung with branches of trees, every bough 
of which seemed alive with feathered songsters, 
" Hark !" cried he, clutching Frank's arm, 

" * The sun is come, and the insects* hum 
With joy the air is filling ; 
With mellow note, the blackbird's throat 
In ecstacy is trilling ! ' " 

It was a delightful day in the country, for sum- 
mer shone in all its beauty. Everything they 
passed .seemed to afford him new pleasure: the 
sweet-smelling new-mown hay, the babbling brook, 
even the distant neighing of a horse ; he seemed to 
drink in every sound, and had a verse of poetry 
specially adapted to every subject. 

After dinner they took him into the garden, 
when Harry brought out two pet white mice. Seat- 
ing himself upon a plot of grass, he took the little 
delicate pink-eyed creatures into his hands. 

"And are they really white all over.?" enquired 
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he. " How soft, too," then lightly running his 
fingers over them, he dwelt upon every separate 
feature, while the little animals, accustomed to the 
most kind and gentle treatment, did not shrink or 
start away. 

" How glad I am to have seen these little beau- 
ties," said he. 

"But can you really see them.?" cried Frank, 
startled, in spite of himself, into asking the question. 

" No, but I can quite realize what they are like/* 
answered Paul. 

*' Do you really think, mamma," enquired Annie, 
in a whisper, " that he has any notion what that 
mouse really is like V 

" Well, I do not suppose that the mouse he pic- 
tures is anything like the reality ; but you may 
depend his mouse is something very lovely. Look 
how tenderly he is running his finger over its ears, 
feet, and back ; and look, too, what a bright happy 
smile has settled on his face." 

Thus the hours passed quickly by; every one 
adding to the pleasure of the party. No matter 
what they showed him, he would ask countless 
questions, showing how deeply interested he was 
in everything. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




" The sun had set, but his expiring beams 
Yet lingered in the west, and shed around 
Beauty and softness o'er the woods and streams 
"With coming night's first tinge of shade embrowned. 
There are emotions in that grateful hour 
Of twilight and serenity, which steal 
Upon the heart with more than wonted power — 
Making more pure and tender all we feel — 
Softening its very core, as doth the shower 
The thirsty glebe of summer." — Anon. 

APA ! papa ! do come out into the 
garden, if only for a few minutes, 
do, do, to please me, papa. You will 
never regret it, I am sure." 

Thus spoke Annie Kilburn, as she burst into the 
room. 

Mr. Kilburn would have found it hard to refuse 
his little daughter anything, so heaving a sigh, as 
if he resigned himself to his fate, he allowed 
Annie to lead him forth. 

Mrs. Kilburn rose to follow ; she had been 
agreeably surprised to find the blind boy able to 
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appreciate so much, and knowing how firmly her 
husband was impressed with the idea that the blind 
were incapable of receiving pleasure from surround- 
ing objects, she was anxious to see how he would 
be affected. 

It was a lovely evening ; just deepening into the 
calm stillness of twilight. The very hour above all 
others to soften and subdue the feelings. 

There was a calm repose spread like a canopy 
over all surrounding objects. Even the cattle in 
the distance had ceased lowing. Nought was 
heard but the rippling of a brook which divided 
the garden from the adjoining fields. So placid 
and soothing was the scene, that the whole party 
seemed to have caught the infection, and stood 
silent. Emotions of tenderness seemed to steal 
unawares over the heart, softening and subduing 
every thought. 

In the middle of the group sat Paul, still hold- 
ing in his hand Frank's white mouse, ever and 
anon laying his cheek to the soft white skin. 

"Well, my boy," said Mr. Kilburn, "what do 
you think to Woodbury .?" 

"Think, sir!" exclaimed the boy, rising, "I think 
it is the most lovely place I ever saw in my life." 
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" In what way ?" enquired the gentleman. 

" Oh ! every way, sir. It is so sweet, so joyous, 
so musical'* 

"Musical!" exclaimed Mr. Kilburn; "why, 
where did you find the music?" 

" Everywhere, sir. In the flutter of the insects' 
wings, in the droning of the bees, and the bright 
song of the blackbird ; but better, far better than 
all, in the waving of the trees. It sounds so much 
like the chords of many harps, struck by angels* 
fingers, producing sounds of such sweet beguiling 
melody, which, as it comes floating over us, makes 
one long for an angeFs wings to join the mystic 
band." 

Annie here ventured to^ look roguishly into her 
father's face, but was struck with the change she 
found there. He had leaned back upon the near- 
est tree, and the trickling tear was stealing down 
his cheek. 

Silently she glided round to his side, and slid 
her hand in his. He slightly pressed it, and the 
action seemed to say how much he had learned in 
these last few minutes. 

"Listen!" said Paul, pointing with his finger in 
the direction of the spring of water, " what a merry 
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brook that is. I declare it has been laughing like 
that all the day long." No one spoke, so he con- 
tinued, still in the same joyous tones, 

** * There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower ; 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree ; 
There's a smile on the fruit and a smile on the flower ; 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea.'" 
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CHAPTER VII. 




*' The liberal soul shall be made fat ; and he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself." — Prov. id. 25. 

T had been originally arranged that Paul 
should leave Woodbury by the train, 
accompanied by James, the man-servant; 
but, to the surprise of both Mrs. Kilbum and the 
children, Mr. Kilburn ordered out the carriage, 
announcing his intention to take Paul home 
himself. 

Soon the vehicle was brought round to the door, 
and, after many thanks on the part of the visitor, 
and promises on the part of the children to fetch 
him again soon, Paul was on his way to the 
Institution. 

For some time he lay back on the cushions 
perfectly quiet and motionless, a look of intense 
satisfaction and joy lighting up his face into some- 
thing akin to beauty. The hands were crossed 
meekly in front, in the style so common to the 
blind. 
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Mr. Kilburn watched him for some time with 
deepening interest. At length, finding Paul was 
not likely soon to break silence, and being anxious 
to have a little conversation, he said, 

'*I am afraid my young people have wearied 
you, Fenton." 

" Oh ! no, sir," exclaimed Paul, with increased 
animation; "you would not say I was weary if 
you knew how very happy I was feeling just then. 
I was thinking of those beautiful lines of Byron's, 

** *A11 heaven and earth are still, though not in sleep ; 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep.'" 

" I am very glad you have enjoyed your day's 
holiday, Paul." 

" I have indeed, sir," said the lad ; " and I can- 
not sufficiently thank you for providing it for me. 
I shall think over it for the next few months." 

Mr. Kilburn was so deeply affected, that he felt 
thankful there was no one by to witness his emo- 
tion. Yes! the proud man wept. As well he 
might, to think he had positively begrudged this 
day's pleasure to the forlorn lad by his side. Not 
that Mr. Kilburn was a selfish man ; but he wept 
to think that he — the proud owner of the beautiful 
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house and grounds they had left behind, the man 
of wealth, the lord of many acres, who had, with 
such pride, pointed out the finest pieces of scenery, 
the choicest flowers in his conservatories, to his 
wealthy friends — had never seen them make such 
an impression upon any one of them as they had 
done upon this blind boy. And he had sneered at 
the proposal of opening such a source of pleasure 
to him. How many a musical party had been 
given in his large rooms, so large that the blind 
lover of music might have been placed quietly in a 
corner almost unperceived ; how many a gleam of 
pleasure he might thus have cast over that dark 
prison house. But for his little daughter he would 
have gone on to the end of his prosperous life 
abusing the power God had placed in his hands. 
And now those solemn words forced themselves 
upon his mind, 

" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. 

The remainder of the short drive was taken in 
silence ; and when the Institution was reached, 
Paul once more thanked Mr. Kilburn for the great 
treat he had given him. 
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Before he lay down to rest, he could not resist 
the temptation of going to his favourite school- 
fellow's bedside and whispering, 

" Oh ! Hewson, I have such a treat in store for 
you to-morrow. I shall tell you of all the beauties 
of Woodbury/* Then, ere many minutes had 
elapsed, the blind boy was sleeping peacefully; 
first thanking his God for raising up for him so 
many kind friends. 
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CHAPTER VII I. 




"Oh ! when the heart is full — ^when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 
And the poor common words of courtesy 
Are such a very mockery — how much 
The bursting heart may pour itself in prajwr." — Willis. 

OR several months Paul had continued to 
work steadily and patiently at the basket 
making, taking his turn along with the 
others at his music and other lessons. Mr. Wel- 
burn had begun to hope that he was quite recon- 
ciled to learning the trade, and with his usual 
good-natured kindness, allowed him as much time 
for music as, in common justice to the others, he 
could. 

Paul was grateful ; and I hope my little readers 
will not think too hardly of him, when I tell them 
that about this time, when he had been allowed to 
spend more than two hours at the organ, upon 
being told to go into the work-room, and make 
room for another pupil, he forgot all his good 
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resolutions, all Mr. Welbum's kindness, and Hew- 
son*s teachings, and passionately refused to work. 
In vain his companions remonstrated and reasoned 
with him. 

"Shall I sit here hour after hour/' cried he 
passionately ; " I would rather die." 

"It's no use kicking, Fenton," said a youth 
named Blow, who sat busily weaving osiers into the 
form of a flat garden basket. The voice sounded 
peculiarly harsh and sarcastic, " It's no use, I say, 
baskets pay better than music.*' 

" But why, why .^" angrily demanded Paul, *• do 
you mean to tell me that people buy baskets be- 
cause they love them better than music No, no ; 
it cannot be. They only buy such things because 
they must have them ; but if they might only hear 
me play, as I could play if I might be allowed, 
they would press forward, and I should earn more 
then than I ever can by basket-making.'' 

'• It's no use, Fenton ; it wont do,^ again said his 
schoolfellow in the same sneering tones, which 
only irritated the chafed spirit of the angry boy. 

" But why, why V passionately demanded Paul, 
•* I tell you, I feel a power within me which they 
could not withstand/' 
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" It's all nonsense/' continued Blow ; then ap- 
pealing to Hewson, "now am I not speaking 
truth ?" 

"Yes ; I cannot deny that baskets go off better 
than music, and 5orry I am for it; but I never have 
been able to find out the reason why." 

" Well, I do know," said Blow, without stopping 
in his work. 

"What is it ?" cried all eagerly. 

" Why, the same reason that people have for not 
engaging us to sing in the church choirs." 

" Oh ! tell us, tell us," cried several eager voices. 
Even Paul stopped in his troubled walk to listen 
for a reason which had puzzled him so greatly. 

" Well," said Blow, " I have found out why our 
concerts are so badly attended. You recollect I 
went out for a holiday a few weeks ago. Well, 
mother took me to a concert, and as I sat near 
some ladies, I heard one ask another if she ever 
went to the concerts given by the blind pupils. 
• No,' replied she ; 'I do not like to look at them.'" 

They were a few simple words, with no particu- 
lar meaning, but the effect upon the workers in 
that room was almost magical. A dead silence 
reigned around, broken only by the plaiting of the 
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osiers, until Paul, starting to his feet, eager, pas- 
sionate, and excited, gazed round the room wildly, 
as if vainly trying to penetrate through the deep 
gloom of night in which he was shrouded. In 
vain ; 'twas all in vain ; and shudderingly he left 
the room. 

One by one the others followed his example; 
betraying, by no word, only by the dead silence 
which each preserved, how deeply those few words 
had sunk, and how much more deeply they had 
wounded. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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Weary, weary ; ' these accents mild 
Fell from the lips of a dying child, 
As he leaned his head on his mother's breast, 
And sought for his aching temples rest." — Anon, 

SOFT gentle knock at the matron's door, 
followed by that lady's low-toned " Come 
in," and Paul Fenton entered. 

All passion and excitement had disappeared, 
leaving his face calm though troubled. 

" Is Mr. Welburn in," enquired he. 

"Yes, Fenton," replied that gentleman, looking 
up from a letter he was in the act of opening. " I 
am here ; what is it you want V 

" Only to apologize, sir, for my rude behaviour." 

" Well, Paul, I am sincerely glad to see you are 
sorry, and I hope it will not occur again." 

"It never shall, sir, never, never!*' repeated he 
eagerly. Then, in the low plaintive tone of a sick 
or tired child, " but it seems to me I shall never be 
patient and good, try as I may." 
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"Nay, Fenton, you must not think so; you must 
not expect to be able to overcome a failing in a 
few weeks or even years. I am happy to say you 
have been very good lately, and I promise to give 
you all the assistance I can ; but you must look to 
a higher source for help, even to God." 

" Yes," cried the lad with upraised finger, " Ellen 
Jones is singing what I must do." 

Mr. Welburn listened, when the clear contralto 
tones of a girl's voice was heard singing, 

*' Oh ! rest in the Lord ; wait patiently for Him ; and He will 
give thee Thy heart's desire." 

" Come here," said Mrs. Welburn, drawing the 
boy towards her, and looking tenderly into his face^ 
which she noted was paler than its usual wont ; " I 
have some good news for you, Paul ;" at the same 
time drawing from her pocket a letter, which she 
began to read. 

It was a request from his mother to be allowed 
to have him home next day. 

Paul thanked her and turned away. 

The following day found him seated between his 
mother and father at their humble tea-table. Some 
dainty cakes were provided for the occasion, be- 
sides a pot of jam, but his mother noticed that for 
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the first time in his life he turned with a manner 
amounting almost to impatience, from all she had 
with such loving care provided. In vain she tried 
to force them upon him. 

" I am weary, mother," was all he said. 

At length, tea-things being removed, he drew a 
stool to her side, abruptly saying, 

"Are you looking at me, mother.?" 

" Yes, my boy ; but why that question V 

" Do you like to look at me, mother ?" 

" Indeed I do, Paul. I could be content to sit 
and look at you all day long." 

" Aye, that is because you love me ; but could 
you sit and look at Hewson, Blow, and all of us ?" 

** Of course I could, Paul ; but why do you ask 
me such questions V^ 

No answer. Indeed, he seemed not to hear his 
mother's question. After a long silence, 

" Mother, do you think we shall know each other 
in heaven ; for I have only seen your dear face in 
my dreams." 

Mrs. Fenton could only answer by her sobs. 

" Nay, don't cry," said he, " you would not want 
to keep me here, if you knew how I long for 
heaven and light" 
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Mrs. Fenton could not suppress a shudder, the 
lad's words sounded in her ears so like a knell. 
Yet why should she wish to keep him here ? why ? 
only a mother's heart can answer. 
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CHAPTER X. 




**Then) mother, I shall know again 
The friends to me so dear, 
Whose gentle voices oft have cheered' 
My weary hours while here." — F, Leslie. 

'HE summer and the winter were ended, 
and the bright spring had returned again 
in all its beauty and freshness, since the 
happy day spent by Paul at Woodbury Lodge. 
Each tree and shrub were unfolding themselves to 
the bright beams of the sun, which darted its 
golden rays, as though calling upon them to don 
the new dresses which so well became them. 
Every surrounding object seemed to speak of joy, 
peace, and happiness. The violets and primroses 
cast a rich perfume around. And now, on this 
bright spring morning a carriage, bearing Mr. and 
Mrs. Kilburn with their three children (who had 
been spending the winter abroad), was rapidly 
being driven in the direction of the Blind Institu- 
tion. The children were in high glee. 
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" Won't Paul enjoy a holiday," cried Frank, joy- 
ously ; " won't he talk poetry about the birds and 
trees ?" 

" And won't he be pleased with our rabbits," said 
Harry ; " he will stroke their soft fur and rub his 
cheek against them." 

Thus eagerly and joyfully the children planned 
together for the amusement of the blind lad 

At length they reached the Institution. Every- 
thing looked just as it had done on that last day 
Mr. Kilburn had seen it, excepting that then the 
shades of evening were gathering over the old g^^y 
building, casting their weird shadows over the 
weeping willows and the dark evergreens by which 
it was surrounded ; whereas now, the sun shone 
over all, as if eager to make up in warmth and 
comfort to the poor afflicted inmates who might 
cast about in vain for one bright ray of his piercing 
beams to light their passage to the tomb. 

To Mr. Kilburn's enquiry for the Superintendent 
that gentleman made his appearance. 

" Well, sir, my young folks have come to carry 
away their blind favourite, if you will allow it" 

''Ah! sir," said the superintendent, "you come 
too late." 
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''Indeed/' said Mr. Kilburn, more struck by- 
Mr. Welburn's manner than his words, " I hope 
nothing has happened." 

" Nothing — only that he is dying ! " 

"Surely not," cried Annie, shocked beyond 
description, "can nothing be done to save him.?" 

" All earthly means have been tried," answered 
Mr. Welburn sadly, then continued, " Perhaps you 
would like to see him. He is quite conscious, 
and very happy." 

Slowly the party ascended the stairs, and were 
ushered into a large, lofty, well-ventilated room, 
occupied by one row of small iron bedsteads. 
Everything around bespoke the most perfect 
cleanliness. 

Upon one of these beds lay Paul ; an expres- 
sion of the most perfect joy upon his face. By 
his side sat his mother. 

Upon the entrance of the visitors, he slightly 
^urned as if to listen ; and when told who they 
were, he held out both his hands, as if in wel- 
come. 

Upon Mr. Kilburn asking if he recollected 
spending a day at Woodbury, he exclaimed. 
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" Remember ! as if I ever could forget that 
happy day!" 

"And we came to fetch you again/* said his 
visitor. 

"Ah, sir! I cannot go with you this time. I 
have got another invitation." 

For some time no sound was to be heard in 
the room: when suddenly, half rising from his 
bed, the dying boy exclaimed with enthusiasm, 

" I come — I come — don't try to hold me back, 
mother ! Listen ! do you not hear the music ? 
I can see them — that happy band." 

For a few moments he lay so perfectly still 
that Mr. Welburn stooped forward to ascertain 
if he really was yet amongst them, when a look 
of intelligence once more passed over the dying 
face. 

Stretching forth his hand, as if in search of 
something, he said, 

" Is the kind gentleman still there V 

On being answered in the affirmative, he said, 

" Did you really come to fetch me for another 
day.?" 

" Yes, Paul, I did.'' 

" Well !'' said he, smiling sweetly, " you see I 
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am going where I shall be happy for ever and 
ever. But there's Hewson, and all the others. 
Oh ! they would be so happy to go : I must 
not stay."* Then, turning to his mother, he cried, 

*' Let me go, dear mother ; they are calling me 
away ! " 

All pressed gently forward to look at the face 
of Paul, which looked so exceedingly lovely in 
the calm repose of death. 

The old sweet smile, which seemed but a 
mockery in life, spoke volumes now. 

Tears dimmed the eyes of all as they looked. 
None tried to reason with the bereaved mother, 
they knew those tears were good for her. 

No loud expressions of grief were exhibited 
by Paul's schoolfellows when Mr. Welburn went 
down to inform them that their favourite was no 
more. 

Never again would they hear the plaintive 
wailing, the wild melodies produced by the blind 
boy's fingers. Never again hear his voice, of 
almost unearthly sweetness, pouring out itself to 
heaven in one wild song of praise, or passionate 
cry for help-; now in a low plaintive wail, then 
rising higher and higher, until the boy seemed 
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lifted above this mortal sphere. Neither again 
would they hear that troubled cry, ** No light I 
no hope ! no comfort ! '* 

No ! rather they would rejoice that he had 
won the race, been first amongst them to reach 
those heavenly shores, where the dark mist should 
float away from his eyes, revealing to his glad- 
dened sight that seraph band he had so often 
pictured in his dreams. 

Neither will we wish him here again, much as 
we loved him ; if by his death some few bright 
sunny days of innocent pleasure shall be secured 
for those left behind. 

Sweet, to those who have helped to lighten 
their heavy load, must ever be the sound of their 
voices breathing their quiet " Thank you:^* but 
far sweeter on that last dread day, will be the 
sound of our Saviour's voice, saying, 

"Well done, good and faithful servant, enter into 
the joy of thy lord." 
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